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Toward 
Tomorrew 


The Brotherhood of the Air Shines with Hope 
for Man's Capacity to Live Peacefully Together. 


By Howard G. Kurtz, Jr. 
Copyright 1955, Howard G. Kurtz, Jr. 


A towering overcast blankets London 
nd within its gray expanse hurtle un- 
en and unseeing a score of air trans- 
orts from as many different countries. 
Aiding confidently in the cabins of the 
eek silver carriers are a thousand 
uls of diverse creeds and_ breeds. 
\nd, although the great ships weave 
nd cross in an intricate pattern of 
raffic without sight or sound of one 
nother, all are safe . . . all are secure. 

Thousands of times each year this 
fresco of our sky is re-enacted around 
the globe—New York, Singapore, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Istanbul, Stockholm, 
San Francisco, Rome. For against the 
background of the world’s dark fric- 
tions, international air transport has 
created, like a bright beacon of hope, 
a record of man’s capacity to cooperate 
with man. And this without surrender 
of the special religious faith, or pride 
of race, or loyalty to country, dear to 
each and every one. 

Those who strive for the ideal of 
human brotherhood at the level of 
religious organization, or education, or 
diplomacy, may well note with rejoic- 
ing what a high triumph of human 


capacity for cooperation has been 
hammered out by pilots, mechanics, 
engineers and weathermen at the level 
of daily toil with the tools of the air 
age. 

We who work with these tools have 
long ago proven to ourselves that for 
our building, the golden rule is the law 
of life . . . that dedication to the en- 
forceable safety of others is the one 
infallible way to assure our own safety. 

We who have laced the globe with 
a method of travel which touches the 
doorstep of every man, could not do so 
without a common denominator. We 
are of every flag and color and faith 
and ideology under the sun. We had to 
find a value upon which all our varia- 
tions could be reconciled without in- 
fraction of the creed or pride of any. 

And we have found this common 
denominator in mutual dedication to 
human safety . . . doing unto others 
as we would have others do unto us. 

Furthermore, in the practical appli- 
cation of this common denominator, 
we can now testify with certainty that 
human nature is ready for this discip- 
line of safety. We invoke it every day 


of every year in every sky of the free 
world. 

Never from the cloudbank above 
London comes a pilot’s voice saying, 
“Give way to the Union Jack.” 

Never does a co-pilot cry into his 
microphone, “I demand priority land- 
ing in the name of the one true faith.” 

Never does a stewardess announce to 
her passengers, “We will be landing in 
five minutes because we carry the Star 
of David on our wing.” 

Yet, if from that cloudbank comes 
perchance a call from an obsolete twin- 
engined plane flying the. flag of some 
obscure little principality, “I’ve lost an 
engine and cannot hold my place in 
the pattern,” then the great planes of 
the great flags give way at once and 
the objective of all concerned concen- 
trates on bringing the little fellow safe 
to port. Each understands that his own 
safety would be jeopardized by another 
plane out of control in the cloud. Any 
rule less than the golden rule would be 
too dangerous a principle upon which 
to build air transportation. 


During a recent Christmas season, 
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al ae tara Fi 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, flew the scheduled airlines west- 
ward around the world from New York 
to New York, spending Christmas Day 
in Korea. Some idealist noted that 
Thailanders, Burmese, Hindus, Pakis- 
tanians, Iraqui, Lebanese, Italians, 
Greeks, Turks, Japanese, et al., had 
joined in duty to assure the Church- 
man a safe and happy journey, and 
pointed out that this was a notable 
tribute to a wonderful man. 


Notables, All 


Now none could agree more heartily 
than we that Cardinal Spellman is a 
wonderful man; but it was not for this 
reason that Moslem and Greek Ortho- 
dox, Jew and Hindu, Buddhist and 
Taoist, Protestant and Catholic, and 
even agnostics among us were instru- 
mental in one way or another in serv- 
ing Cardinal Spellman. He was a stran- 
ger and we took him in with absolute 
religious tolerance because we cannot 
afford intolerance. Any less rule would 
be dangerous . . . not to the Cardinal 
but to us. During 1954, we carried 
some 55,000,000 souls along the air- 
ways of the free world with the same 
concern as that afforded the Catholic 
Churchman. Any human being is a 
high ranking notable while aloft .. . 
and this, not for his, but for our own 
sweet sakes . . . we pilots, mechanics, 
control tower operators and others who 
have a life and a livelihood at stake. 

This safety discipline . . . this golden 
rule with the teeth of law . . . this ideal 
which is essential to our survival .. . 
stems from peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish it from disciplines 
imposed by force. 

In the first place, it reflects what 
we have found to be universal human 
impulses. 

I recall its first conscious impact on 
my own life. A transport had taken off 
from Detroit, where I was an airline 
station manager some 20 years ago. Al- 
though icing conditions were not fore- 
cast, the Captain of the plane soon en- 
countered them, and promptly radioed 
a warning back to the station. Without 
any studied idealism, I swiftly notified 
each other airline office and the Wea- 
ther Bureau. Within two minutes, tele- 
type lines were flashing the news to dis- 
tant ports from which planes might be 
taking off for Detroit. Radio messages 
crackled to all ships in flight around 
the Michigan area. 


When Danger Threatens 
This was not disaster. It was not 
even emergency. It was only potential 
danger. But when the chore was done 
I recall the lift it gave me. The mere 
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suggestion of danger had shown that 
competition among us was only skin 
deep and could be wholly discounted 
in any situation where human safety 
was involved. 

In those days there were no company 
rules or national codes crystallizing hu- 
man instincts into mandatory safety 
procedures. But they came soon and 
they found ready acceptance all around 
the world. The incident long ago at 
Detroit has been multiplied millions of 
times since in every tongue and by 
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groups of airmen representing every 
color and class on earth. The central 
fact is that human nature was ready 
for such a triumph. 

Sometimes the fact leads also to new 
concepts of authority. For example, 
whose authority runs an airline? 

Not long ago an airline president 
had planned a special flight for lead- 
ing publishers and others. It was an 
ultra important occasion. To everyone’s 
relief, arrangements clicked perfectly 
on the day of departure. Passengers 
and baggage were whisked through 
customs with a minimum of red tape. 
Fluttering staff members and public 
officials lent an aura of excitement to 
the scene. Guests were briefed and 
seated. The airline president was beam- 


ing his satisfaction. Crew members 
were at stations. The big props turned 
over and speeded up. All was set. 

Then suddenly the props throttled 
back and stopped. The ramp was 
pushed to the door again. The door 
opened and all looked back. A grim 
face poked into the cabin and a blunt 
bass voice announced. “This plane 
won’t take off today.” 


Who Runs an Air Line? 


It was the voice of the Chief Me- 
chanic. He had found an oil leak. 

Who runs an airline? Did the presi- 
dent fume at the Chief Mechanic? 
Not he. “Thank you Chief,” he said, 
and de-planed his guests for a lunch- 
eon downtown and a departure later 
in the day in another aircraft. So who 
runs an airline? Here again it is safety 
alone that delegates authority . . . the 
ideal of the golden rule is the only 
principle that will serve . . . not be- 
cause it is an ideal but because it is 
the law of self-preservation. It can be 
supported by management and labor 
unions alike; by passengers whose 
planes are disrupted; by stockholders 
who furnish the sinews of finance; by 
governments whose flags compete on 
commercial skies. 


And out of experience in applica- 
tion of our golden rule - . . our law 
of survival, if you will . . . comes a by- 
product of no mean significance. 

Rach and all of us come to under- 
stand that we can allow the other to 
hold fast his faith and pride as “best,” 
“finest,” “only,” “supreme,” without 
surrender of our own. Who ever de- 
veloped great faith in something he 
labeled “second best”? We ask none to 
conform in any respect except to that 
ageless common denominator which is 
central to the teachings of Zoroaster 
and Paul, Abraham and Buddha, Con- 
fucius and all other founders of the 
known 64 good-will religions . . . do 
unto others as you would have others 
do unto you . . . and that is the crux 
of human safety. 


A Common Denominator 
What use the leaders of the nations, 
the molders of thought, the diplomats, 
the teachers of arts and science and 
dogmas, may make of our demonstra- 
tion of human cooperation . . . our 
forging of the golden rule into a work- 
able law of life . . . is unknown to us. 
All we can do it to point out that we 
have found a common denominator 
and built upon it a system of physical 
access which makes our world a com- 
munity of potential brotherhood. And 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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ALPA and Aviation Legislation 


The 84th Congress Has Proven Itself Exceedingly Airminded. Here Are 





ALPA Views on Current Legislation as Presented to Congressional Committees. 


With many legislative items of gen- 
eral aviation and specific pilot interest 
before this session of Congress, ALPA 
has been called numerous times to 
estify before Committees of the 84th 
songress working on these bills. 

One was the Local Service Perma- 
.ent Certification Bill, now passed by 
0th houses. Another was the Military 
‘areer Incentive Act now passed by 
songress and signed by the President. 
[he most recent are Bills §.308, intro- 
luced by Senator Bricker, and S.1119, 
ntroduced by Senator Magnuson, both 
yroposals to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
ics Act of 1938. 

First efforts along this line were 
ade last year when the late Senator 
McCarran introduced Bill S.2647 in 
he 83rd Congress, a bill which would 
ikewise amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act but more extensively than S.308 
and §.1119. 


ALPA's Objectives 

ALPA’s views on the current legisla- 
tion were presented by President Sayen 
to the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

In presenting his views, Sayen out- 
lined the Association’s ever-continuing 
interest in aviation legislation. 

“As spokesman for the air line pilot 
in his relationship with municipal, 
state, federal and international organ- 
izations,” he pointed out, “the Air Line 
Pilots Association has a very deep and 
personal interest in every phase of 
legislation concerning commercial avia- 
tion, or a regulation or interpretation 
rising from that legislation, since any 
development is likely to profoundly 
affect the personal safety, security and 
professional career of its members.” 

Concerning major policy questions 
raised by the bill, Mr. Sayen outlined 
these overall reactions and opinions of 
ALPA: 

» ALPA still strongly favors the re- 
establishment of an Independent Air 
Safety Board. 

» Personnel engaged in air line 
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By Larry Cates 


ALPA’s Legislatwe Representative 








Nevada's Senator Alan Bible (with model of DC-3) talks to two pilots 


and other flight crew members during a recent visit to his office. 


maintenance should not be exempted 
from the requirement of holding air- 
man certificates. 


» Air Contract Service should be 
regulated to the same degree as other 
carriers. 


» U. S. flag carriers transporting 
mail should receive the same rate as 
that paid foreign carriers for the same 
service. 

>» The Railway Labor Act should be 
amended to make all air contractors 
subject to it as well as common car- 
riers. However, attempts to limit the 
rights of certain employees under it 
should not be tampered with. 


> Power to grant exemptions from 
minimum standards of compensation 
should be removed from the present 
act. 


» Provision should be made to pro- 
tect an individual who is compelled to 
give testimony which might tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a pen- 
alty. 

> In the imposition of civil penalties 
an innocent-until-proven-guilty concept 
should prevail and moreover the pen- 
alty should be realistic. 


» The pilots of an aircraft should be 
given clear statutory authority to take 
such action as is necessary to protect 
the aircraft, passengers, and crew from 
dangerous passengers or others, thus 
placing the officer in charge of the air- 
craft in a status comparable to that of 
the Captain of a ship. 

The following excerpts highlight 
President Sayen’s testimony: 


Independent Air Safety Board 


“In our previous testimony on §S. 


"2647, the McCarran Bill, we supported 


certain aspects of the proposal to reor- 
ganize the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. We 
are still of the opinion that such a re- 
organization is desirable in the best in- 
terest of civil aviation. 

“We are particularly interested in 
the re-establishment of an Independent 
Air Safety Board removed from the 
control of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
. . . With the ever increasing size and 
complexity of our commercial aviation 
structure, this problem will become 
more and more important to the na- 
tional interest and we believe that Sen- 
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ator McCarran’s efforts at reorganiza- 
tion were timely and well founded. We 
urge that work go forward on them.” 


Airman's Certificates 

On ALPA’s Belief: “Section 5 of 
S. 308 amends the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, to permit 
the Board to exempt mechanics of cer- 
tificated repair stations, certain manu- 
facturers, and those mechanics of cer- 
tificated air carriers, employed in their 
maintenance or repair shops, from the 
necessity of obtaining airman certifi- 
cates under the law. We are opposed 
to that provision which allows exemp- 
tion for personnel engaged in air line 
maintenance. It is our firm belief and 
experience that those who are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of today’s 
commercial aircraft should have at 
least a minimum of qualifications as 
required by present certificates. Not 
only does this insure at least minimum 
requirements and a selective process 
in securing a more apt and conscien- 
tious employee, but it adds a greater 
degree of stability to the maintenance 
field and the individuals attracted to 
thet work. Increased complexity is 
making it constantly more difficult to 
maintain high standards of safety. 
There should be no dilution of stand- 
ards.” 


On its Importance to Air Safety: 
“It is most imperative, therefore, to 
the safety of air transportation that 
those people employed in the mainte- 
nance and overhaul of air line flight 
equipment be certificated in demon- 
stration of minimum qualifications for 
the responsibility they hold. We are un- 
able to comprehend the argument ad- 
vanced that a broad general knowledge 
of the mechanical field is not necessary 
for those specialists operating on the 
different aircraft components any more 
than we can comprehend the argument 
that a heart specialist should not be 
required to have a basic knowledge of 
the functioning of other portions of the 
anatomy. A sound initial qualification 
for his chosen career is necessary if an 
individual is to advance to a skilled 
technical status. Further, we wish to 
call the Committee’s attention to the 
fact that H.R. 7395, a Bill to change 
the definition of “Airman” in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
was introduced in the 83rd Congress. 
The Bill at introduction did not con- 
tain a provision for exemption for those 
mechanics working for a certificated 
air carrier. However, there was an 
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amendment to the Bill proposed which 
would accomplish that purpose. H.R. 
7395 was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in the Senate. After extensive delibera- 
tion, Senator Bricker, Chairman of the 
Committee, submitted a report on the 
proposed legislation. Following is a 
quotation from that report dealing 
with the proposed amendment to ex- 
empt mechanics working for certifi- 
cated air carriers: 


“*The Air Transport Association of 
America, representing the scheduled 
air line industry, suggested an amend- 
ment to the Bill which would extend 
this legislation to authorize the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to exempt, in addi- 
tion, air line maintenance employees 
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from the Airman certification require- 
ments. The Committee finds that no 
sufficient justification has been pre- 
sented for such an amendment to this 
legislation.’ 

“In our opinion, the same lack of 
justification exists today. S. 1119 does 
not include the definition of ‘Airman’ 
and consequently, we favor the ap- 
proach embodied in that Bill.” 


Declarations of Policy 

On Regulation of All Carriers: “We 
support the policy that air contract 
service should be regulated to the same 
degree as other air carriers in order to 
assure the highest degree of safety as 
well as assure sound economic condi- 
tions in the air transportation industry. 
We have a primary interest in all safety 
matters inasmuch as there are always 


pilots on the aircraft irrespective of the 
type of operation and our professional 
and personal security is involved. The 
Air Line Pilots Association has sup- 
ported the policy for many years that 
aviation cannot condone a differential 
in safety standards.” 

On the U. S. Position in World 
Aviation: “In addition to this provi- 
sion which is contained in both Bills 
under consideration, it was felt that 
Section 13-H of S. 308 which provides 
for the maintenance by the United 
States of the greatest possible influence 
at all times in world aviation should be 
adopted. Our Association is an active 
affiliate of the International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots Associations, an af- 
filiation of the pilot organizations of 
some 22 countries. We also take an 
active interest in the work of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
Consequently, we are acutely aware of 
the influence exerted throughout the 
world by air transportation. It is felt 
that to do other than to exert the 
greatest possible influence at all times 
in world aviation would constitute a 
derogation of our present position 
among the family of nations. We sup- 
port the approach of S. 308 in this 
regard.” 

Mail Rates © 

“With reference to this subject, we 
wish to direct our comments specifi- 
cally to that portion of both Bills which 
provides that the Board in fixing rates 
for the foreign air transportation of 
mail by United States carriers shall 
take into consideration, among other 
factors, the rates paid by the United 
States to foreign air carriers for similar 
service. Our international air carriers 
compete with the air carriers of many 
other nations. It is incongruous that 
the United States Government should 
pay a foreign air carrier for the trans- 
portation of our mail a rate in excess 
of that provided for our own flag car- 
riers for rendition of the same service, 
but for the past several years such a 
condition has existed. As the Members 
of the Committee are aware, our Gov- 
ernment by treaty pays a rate to for- 
eign air carriers for the transportation 
of our mail known as The Universal 
Postal Union Rate which is in excess 
of the payment made to our own car- 
riers. We believe that the United 
States carriers who are competing with 
the heavily subsidized carriers of other 
nations should receive a rate commen- 
surate with that being given to their 
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competition. If this situation existed 
today or was viewed in its true perspec- 
tive, it is believed that the so-called 
subsidy being paid to our international 
air carriers would disappear or be sub- 
stantially reduced. Consequently, we 
support the portions of these Bills 
which would cause consideration of this 
fact in fixing air mail rates.” 


Labor Act Amendments 


On What Should be Done: “Section 
48 of S. 308 would amend Section 201 
of the Railway Labor Act in two re- 
spects. First it would make air con- 
tractors as well as common carriers 
subject to the Railway Labor Act. The 
Railway Labor Act is a model of labor 
legislation and has provided an excel- 
lent means for the settlement of labor 
disputes in air transportation. In our 
opinion, any air carrier presently oper- 
ating in interstate air commerce or op- 
‘rating in such a manner so as to af- 
ect interstate air commerce is subject 
to the Railway Labor Act at the pres- 
nt time. If there is any doubt, it 
hould be clarified. It is desirable both 
to the employer and employees that 
he processes of the Railway Labor Act 
e available to them for the settlement 
f any disputes which arise and, con- 
equently, the provisions of the Act 
should be made applicable to all car- 
riers who hold any type of operating 
certificate or operate in any manner so 
as to affect interstate air commerce.” 

On What Should Not be Done: 
Secondly, Section 48 of S. 308 would 
attempt to limit the right of certain 
employees to organize by altering the 
definition of the term ‘employee’ or 
‘subordinate official’ as presently con- 
tained in Section 201 of the Railway 
Labor Act. We are strongly opposed 
to this amendment. Based on our ex- 
perience, it is our opinion that such 
an amendment would create confusion 
in the industry and result in innumer- 
able labor disputes. In addition, it 
would destroy established patterns of 
representation and deny basic privileges 
to many individuals. 

“The language of the proposed 
amendment itself is faulty. It is so 
broad and general that it could be con- 
strued to encompass practically all em- 
ployees. Under the present practice, the 
administrative agency of the Railway 
Labor Act, the National Mediation 
Board, is charged with determining 
what constitutes a proper craft and 
class for representation purposes under 
the Railway Labor Act and what con- 
stitutes an employee or subordinate 
official. The decision of the National 
Mediation Board is reached after ex- 
tensive hearings on the subject and is 
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predicated on the facts involved in the 
particular case. The language of the 
proposed amendment is so all inclusive 
that it would practically preclude the 
exercise of independent judgment by 
the Board and would result in the de- 
struction of many craft and class deter- 
minations carefully established by the 
Board over many years. We quote for 
your convenience the language of the 
proposed amendment: 

“ ‘Provided, That the Terms “em- 
ployee” or “subordinate official” shall 
not include any individual having au- 
thority, in the interest of a carrier or 
contractor, to hire, transfer, suspend, 
lay off, recall, promote, discharge, as- 
sign, reward or discipline other em- 
ployees, or responsibility to direct them, 
or to adjust their grievances, or effec- 
tively to recommend such action if, in 
connection with the foregoing, the ex- 
ercise of such authority is not of a 
merely routine or clerical nature, but 
requires the use of independent judg- 
ment.’ 

“It is obvious from the foregoing 
that the broad and all-inclusive lan- 
guage could deny representation to 
practically all employees in any posi- 
tion of responsibility. 

“S. 1119 does not contain this 
amendment and we support the exclu- 
sion of it.” 


Exemptions from Labor Law 


“We again wish to reemphasize our 
position taken during the hearings on 
S. 2647 that the power to grant exemp- 
tions from minimum standards of com- 
pensation should be removed from the 
present Act. The minimum standards 
established in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, are those estab- 
lished in 1934. The passage of time has 
caused them to be in fact minimum 
standards far below the normal rates 
of compensation being paid. We can 
see no justification for permitting an 
exemption from such minimum stand- 
ard for any air carrier. Therefore, we 
urge that Section 416 of the present 
Act be amended to eliminate any au- 
thority to grant exemptions from com- 
pliance with the labor conditions as 
outlined in the Act.” 


Compelling Testimony 


“Section 1004 (i) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, is 
designed to protect an individual who 
is compelled to give testimony which 
might tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty. This provision of 
the Act is necessary to protect the 
rights of individual citizens and is par- 
ticularly important in this legislation 
so as to enable accident investigators to 


secure the maximum amount of infor- 
mation for the prevention of future 
accidents. 


“We believe the language of the 
present Act is clear in that it provides 
for the protection of an airman against 
civil fines and penalties in those in- 
stances where he is compelled to testify. 
For some reason, however, the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics has re- 
cently taken the position that this pro- 
tection applies only in criminal actions 
and that in civil actions, which may 
result in monetary penalties or loss of 
license, the airman is not entitled to 
this protection as provided in the law. 
In this regard, the Administrator is in 
conflict with a decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board holding to the con- 
trary. The Administrator has appealed 
the decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to the U. S. Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia and, in our 
opinion, is attempting to deny to air- 
men the basic protection which Con- 
gress intended to provide for them in 
including this provision in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. We believe 
that this protection is essential to in- 
sure that there is a free flow of infor- 
mation in the investigation of any inci- 
dents or accidents in the interest of 
maximum safety in air transportation. 
It is urged, therefore, that the Act be 
amended in such a manner as to clearly 
spell out the intent of Congress in this 
regard.” 


Civil Penalties 

On Expeditious and Proper Enforce- 
ment: “S. 308 contains a pro 
amendment of Section 32 to allow the 
imposition of civil penalties for viola- 
tions of Sections XII, IV-A and IV. 
This amendment accommodates the 
desire of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a more flexible method of enforce- 
ment of the provisions provided in the 
aforementioned sections of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. The Board evidently 
feels that this is a necessary addition 
to the administrative and criminal rem- 
edies presently available to them for 
economic violations. We agree with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that it is de- 
sirable that a more expeditious method 
of enforcement is necessary. We are 
mindful of recent instances where cer- 
tain air carriers have persisted in filing 
unrealistic public schedules misrepre- 
senting to the public their capabilities 
to provide air transportation. Several 
carriers have persisted in such disregard 
of scheduling requirements in the pub- 
lic interest for well over a year without 
effective enforcement or remedial ac- 
tion being taken by the Board. This 
has been true, either as a result of the 
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reluctance of the Civil Acronautics 
Board to enforce its own regulations or 
the lack, in their opinion, of a realistic 
means of enforcement. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the public has been de- 
luded by public misrepresentations of 
flight schedules for more than a year 
without remedial action.” 

On Rights of Individuals and Equal- 
ity of Treatment: “On the other hand, 
we are mindful of the fact that the 
authority to impose civil penalties re- 
sults in the ex parte determination of 
any charges of law violation. Such an 
authority is presently exercised by the 
Administrator against airmen where 
charges of alleged violations of the 
Civil Air Regulations are made. The 
individual airman is then faced with 
the problem of either paying the pen- 
alty, even though he is convinced that 
he is innocent of the alleged charges, 
or facing the expense and loss of time 
entailed in defending a suit brought in 
the Federal Courts to enforce the pen- 
alty, which suit will probably cost the 
government and the defendent many 
times the amount of the penalty. Pilots 
have described this system as an ‘extor- 
tion’ method of enforcement. In view 
of the foregoing, we suggest the Act be 
amended in such a manner that the 
right of the Administrator or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to impose civil pen- 
alties on a carrier or airman be estab- 
lished; however, a change should be 
brought only after a proper screening 
by the Board to make certain that a 
violation has occurred, that such viola- 
tion warrants a penalty, and that the 
penalty asked is realistic. In any event, 
the carriers and airmen should be af- 
forded equal treatment by the provi- 
sions of the Act in this regard.” 


Authority for Safety 

“Senate Document No. 163, titled 
AVIATION STUDY, prepared for the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Senate, and pre- 
sented by Mr. Bricker on August 20, 
1954, proposed an amendment of Sec- 
tion 1101 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
by adding a new Subsection (b) to 
read as follows: 

“*(b) An air carrier, foreign air 
carrier, air contractor or foreign air 
contractor, through the pilot in com- 
mand of any aircraft, shall have au- 
thority, while an aircraft of such car- 
rier or contractor is engaged in air 
navigation, including the time such air- 
craft is on the ground, to take such 
action as may in the judgment of such 
officer be reasonably necessary in the 
interest of safety or the reasonable 
comfort of the passengers and the 
members of the crew.’ 
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“The explanatory material pointed 
out that this amendment was urged by 
the air transport industry ‘to give clear 
statutory authority to the pilot of an 
aircraft to take such action as is nec- 
essary to protect the aircraft, passen- 
gers and crew from dangerous passen- 
gers or others, thus placing the officer 
in charge of the aircraft in a status 
comparable to that of the captain of 
a ship.’ We urge that such an amend- 
ment be adopted. 

“This problem has been a source of 
concern to the pilots of U. S. air car- 
riers and the pilots of other countries 
for some time. The International Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associations 
has been active for some years in seek- 
ing to have the International Civil 


Aviation Organization clarify and 
clearly establish the authority of the 
pilot to carry out the responsibilities 
placed upon him. Present Civil Air 
Regulations specify the responsibility 
imposed upon an aircraft commander 
and there are contentions that, inher- 
ent in the imposition of such respon- 
sibilities, is the authority with which to 
carry them out. However, we believe 
that the amendment proposed is a nec- 
essary addition to the Act in order to 
provide the necessary authority for the 
pilot in command to take such actions 
as are necessary in the protection of life 
and property in much the same manner 
as such authority has historically been 
given to the captain of a ship at sea.” 


The Success of First 
Class Mail by Air 


The Letter-Mail-By-Air Experiment Is 
Proving Sound By Saving Dollars and Time. 


First class mail by air is writing its 
best arguments for permanent adoption 
in accomplishments. They are argu- 
ments that everyone should understand 
—savings of fantastic amounts of time 
to the busy business world plus actual 
money savings to the postal service. 

This highly successful three-cent- 
mail-by-air experiment being con- 
ducted by the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment has already saved time-conscious 
American businessmen in excess of 11.5 
billion hours, according to the latest 
data officially released by the postal 
service. 

Serves Over 185 Cities 


Begun in October, 1953, to test the 
feasibility and cost of transporting first 
class mail by the fastest means avail- 
able, the experiment is now being oper- 
ated between more than 185 cities. 
The fast commercial transports of the 
scheduled airlines are already saving 
millions of hours in time normally con- 
sumed in shipping mail from post office 
to post office. 

A typical example is the mail being 
carried experimentally between New 
York and Chicago. Each bag of mail 
carried by air reaches its destination 
approximately 12 hours quicker when 
flown between these commercial hubs 
and the latest records indicate that well 
over 5.5 billion hours have already 


been shaved off delivery time between 
the two points. 

Other examples show that mail be- 
ing flown experimentally between New 
York and Florida points has saved 1.7 
billion hours. Between Washington and 
Chicago another 1.7 billion hours has 
been saved and in just the first four 
weeks of 1954 people living in cities 
on the West Coast have benefited by 
a saving of nearly 800 million hours. 


Speed Impressive 

Even more impressive is the fact that 
each letter flown between Chicago and 
Miami reaches its destination 35 hours 
and 45 minutes—almost one and a half 
days—quicker than if delivered by rail. 

Although dollars saved by the over- 
all experiment have not been tabulated, 
recent figures show that the Post Office 
receives $2,314 for each ton of mail 
flown between New York and Chicago. 
Of this amount the airlines are paid 
$134.66 for their service and the bal- 
ance is retained by the postal service 
for its operating ground revenues. 

When it all adds up to giving the 
American public the best for less, it 
seems logical that serious consideration 
should be given to keeping first-class- 
mail-by-air as part of our postal serv- 
ice, not as an experiment, but as per- 
manent policy. 
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Effective Accident Prevention 


Among Other Things, a Punitive Regulatory Concept that Balks Incident 


Reporting Stands in the Way of an Effective Accident Prevention Program. 


The purpose of an effective accident 
investigation and prevention program 
is, of course, to assure greater safety; to 
increase the margin between a safe and 
an unsafe operation. In a broader 
sense, safety is the result of operational 
‘fficiency because safety can be defined 
as the elimination of unwanted, un- 
olanned events. 

For example, an airplane takes off 
vith heavy frost on its wings; the 
light is completed without any trouble. 
No accident occurs but the margin be- 


ween a safe and an unsafe operation 


vas reduced. It was an unwanted, un- 
jlanned event. It should have been 
yrevented because ultimately, if allowed 

» continue, an accident will occur. 

Another example might be a DC-6 
ind a Constellation flying on the same 
\irway in opposite directions, both at 
he same altitude but with the altime- 

‘rs indicating a separation of 1000 
feet. Some people, even pilots, will 
jump to the conclusion that one of the 
pilots was careless; a more judicial ap- 
proach might show that the fault was 
inherent in the airflow over a particu- 
lar pilot tube installation. No collision 
occurs, but the potential was there. 
Another example of an unwanted 
event. 

This incident has probably occurred 
many times without prompt reporting 
to the agencies that could have un- 
covered the airflow condition. In other 
words, one way to prevent accidents is 
to uncover the incidents, and eliminate 
their causes. 

In the year 1954, a fantastic year 
for safety in airline operations, there 
were only three fatal accidents. How- 
ever, over 40 other accidents were re- 
ported which resulted in injury to peo- 
ple or damage to equipment. How 
many similar incidents occurred but 
were not reported because only chance 
intervened to prevent damage or in- 
jury? Airline operations have reached 
the happy state where accidents are 
few, their causes form no set pattern, 
and therefore we must resort to inci- 
dent reports to improve the record. 
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By Jerome Lederer 
Director, Flight Safety Foundation 


If you agree, then we face the prob- 
lem of how to recognize and report the 
incidents. 

But this presents many problems. In- 
cidents which result from complacency, 
such as taking off with frost on the 
wings or other deviations from estab- 
lished operating procedures, will go un- 
reported because, by definition, com- 
placency means satisfaction with one’s 
actions. The other type of incidents, 
the ones that are brought to the atten- 
tion of the pilot by physical means— 
the unusual turbulence, the near miss, 
cockpit troubles, errors in navigation, 
may or may not be reported, depend- 
ing on how much they scare the pilot, 
and how much trouble will be created 
for the pilot after he reports them. 


The Problem Explored 

Let’s explore the problem of ‘com- 
placency. There are pilots, fortunately 
in the minority, who make no special 
effort to avoid turbulence; they feel 
they know how to handle it. Yet we 
know that - turbulence discourages 
many passengers from flying and that 
it is one of the biggest killers in- sched- 
uled air transport operations. But a 
pilot with a carefree attitude towards 
turbulence will not be likely to report 
it because to him it is not dangerous. 

Then there is the pilot who feels that 
he knows the terrain so well, like “the 
palm of my hand,” that he feels he can 
disregard accepted traffic procedures 
even in bad weather, and establish his 
own let-down or climb-out procedures. 
He and others like him may be success- 
ful in doing this many hundreds, even 
thousands of times. They get away 
with deliberately improper practices 
because they retire before the law of 
averages catches up with them. 

I am sure any pilot can recall several 
fatal accidents resulting from lack of 
compliance with planned take off or 
approach paths on the part of experi- 
enced pilots who may have accom- 


A paper presented by Mr. Lederer at the 
ALPA Air Safety Forum. 

















plished the same procedure many times 
in bad weather without knowing how 
close they came to disaster. These inci- 
dents go unreported. But if a false in- 
strument reading or a wind shift hap- 
pens to occur at a critical time, the 
danger is compounded. 


Industrial Statistics 

The problem of incidents versus 
accidents has been studied in other 
industries. A famous safety engineer, 
William Heinrich of the Travellers 
Insurance Company, concludes that in 
shop practices, an accident can occur 
on an average of about 300 times be- 
fore it results in a lost eye, a crushed 
hand, a broken arm or some other in- 
jury. Some employees may undertake 
the unsafe operation a thousand times 
and not be injured. Others may get 
hurt in the beginning. The average is 
one in 300 times. These hazards ofien 
result from complacency. For example, 
eye injuries are often caused by failure 
to use protective eyé shields on grind- 
stones. The “It Won’t Happen To Me” 
attitude just as in the case of the pilot 
who knows the terrain “Like the Palm 
of My Hand.” The point of all this is 
that complacency is easily acquired 
when the operator gets away with his 
unsafe practices. In the case of the 
shop, the employee involves only him- 
self. In the case of the airline, public 
safety is affected and therefore com- 
placency is a luxury which no pilot 
can justify. But like fatigue, compla- 
cency is not easy to recognize, espe- 
cially in oneself. 


Pilots Important 

We must acknowledge that pilot in- 
tegrity has been a very important fac- 
tor in achieving our present safety rec- 
ord, that even without regulations well 
intentioned pilots will correct devia- 
tions from safe practice if the dangers 
are brought to their attention. Suppose 
a pilot has been making approaches in 
dangerous terrain in bad weather with- 
out following established practice. He 
continues to feel very satisfied with his 
ability. But suppose there was some de- 
vice that later showed that in, say, one 
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Polio Shots 
Capt. S. D. Baird of United Airlines changes his seat in the 
cabin of a plane for one at the wheel of an airport tractor 
as he personally delivers a shipment of Salk anti-polio vac- 
cine to authorities in San Diego. A crowd of school chil- 
dren hail him. 
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Overseas Aid program, visit 
::elves with ALPA's organiza- 
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ame ton ALPA Officers have com- 
or Officers’ Jet Familiarization 
dy Air Force Base. They are: 
Ment Chuck Beatley (left) and 
esident W. M. Masland (second 


Plane Christening 3 
First UAL Mainliner to bear name of company pilot, the 
DC-7 "R. T. Freng," is christened at San Francisco by 
Freng's daughter, Miss Alice Freng, shown with W. A. 
Patterson, UAL president. Captain Freng, who died in 
1952, pioneered in helping to develop instrument landing 
techniques. 





in every five approaches he was brush- 
ing dangerously close to an unseen 
mountain. The incident is reported be- 
fore the accident occurred. He would 
stop the dangerous procedure. This 
brings us to the value of a flight re- 
corder for the pilot’s own good. It is 
like telling the grindstone operators that 
eleven factories specialize in making 
artificial eyes. 


Flight Recorders 

Flight recorders, if not used as me- 
chanical spies or as a basis for punitive 
measures, can act as a means to avoid 
accidents by reporting incidents. They 
could be developed to tell the pilot 
how closely he had been following cor- 
rect practices in the event of a near 
miss or even an actual mid-air colli- 
sion. They would uncover operating 
complacencies which the pilot or man- 
agement have been accepting without 
realizing the dangers. In addition, 
flight recorders could act as a check on 
weather forecasts, especially turbu- 
lence, and thus add to the improve- 
ment of that science vital to safety, 
they could relieve paper work in the 
cockpit, they would act as a valuable 
aid to accident investigators and un- 
doubtedly in many instances serve to 
protect the reputation of the pilot. 

Flight recorders are also of economic 
advantage and in the case of jet opera- 
tions are especially desirable for eco- 
nomic and statistical purposes. A dis- 
cussion of this can be found in the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW, January, 1955, “Instru- 
mentation for Jet Transports” by 
Christopher Dykes. 

Some railroads and buses already are 
fitted with recording devices. The 
Flight Safety Foundation’s Accident 
Prevention Bulletin of May 9, 1951 
says: 

“The Herald Tribune of February 
19, 1951, describes safety procedures 
and precautions adopted by the New 
York Central Railroal. Like airlines, 
some railroads are much more progres- 
sive than others in adopting safety de- 
vices and procedures. This railroad’s 
crew physical examinations even in- 
clude a check on the engineer’s sense 
of smell (suggested for aircrews in FST 
APB 50-52) ; fire detectors are carried 
in the journals of wheels; what is more 
important: each trip is automatically 
monitored (with the approval of the 
crew)! This monitoring enables the en- 
gineer and management to intercept an 
accident before it occurs. This is done 
by a recording tape which indicates 
speed at any point in the trip. It is 
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matched against the standard trip to 
show if operating procedures were up 
to standard or where the engineer 
could improve his technique. 


Monitoring-Aftercasting 


“A similar monitoring system show- 
ing altitude and bearings for aviation 
may have avoided many of the eleven 
collisions into mountains which have 
killed 221 passengers on scheduled air- 
lines in the past six years. 

“When a pilot flies into a mountain, 
when two air transports collide in 
flight, how many times has the pilot 
had a near miss without knowing it? 
How does a crew know how closely it 
is adhering to a flight plan, how does 
management know? 


Radar Will Help 


“When radar techniques and other 
monitoring devices are further devel- 
oped the answers to these important 
questions will be readily available. The 
result should be increased efficiency in 
operation, in flight control, in fixing 
the cause of an accident (for example, 
as to who was at the correct altitude 
when a collision occurred). Most im- 
portant of all, monitoring devices will 
enable air crews and management to 
intercept accidents before they occur. 
If a pilot unknowingly shaves a moun- 
tain, he will know about it the first 
time he does it instead of repeating it 
until he strikes! A recording system 
that will show altitude, track and speed 
at every moment of flight, in addition 
to other operating data can be analyzed 
after each flight (by the pilot) to show 
where he needs to correct his over- 
sights in navigation and operating pro- 
cedure. This would permit him to 
gauge his efficiency and show up his 
near misses. Capable pilots have ex- 
pressed themselves as welcoming such 
an impartial system of flight checking. 

“According to one airline expert, a 
monitoring device should: 


1. Record what the pilot actually 
sees or hears. 


2. Record photographically at least 
for one to three seconds on takeoff and 
landing or when gear and/or flaps are 
down. 

3. Record three to five minutes in 
climb and cruise. 

4. Be compared, when possible, with 
actual fact. For example, the device 
might record a radio range procedure, 
but pilot may be following a multiple 
course—into a mountain! 


5. Be used with the consent of pilot 
and management except for engineer- 
ing analysis—pilot identification may 
be omitted.” 


Recorders Have Limitations 

Flight recorders would provide an 
important means to report incidents or 
deviations which may lead to accidents. 

An incident reporting system already 
is in effect, as you know, in connection 
with maintenance. The airlines send to 
the CAA daily reports of certain me- 
chanical difficulties and these are dis- 
seminated through the CAA, ATA, and 
other organizations industry-wide to 
prevent recurrence. This is an intelli- 
gent way to operate. It is ridiculous to 
have information at hand that might 
prevent an accident or incident and 
not use it to do so. This system is ac- 
complished by written reports. Limita- 
tions of Flight Recorders and Incident 
Reporting. 

An automatic reporting system such 
as a flight recorder will never be able 
to observe and report all the incidents 
that are required for a thorough acci- 
dent prevention program. For example, 
no recorder on the market will report 
a near collision or detect the presence 
on board of a drunken and obstreper- 
ous passenger. The pilot will remain as 
a most important factor in incident re- 
porting. 

A Serious Situation 

Dangerous incidents, not otherwise 
recorded, should be reported by the 
pilot in his self-interest and for public 
safety. This is unfortunately not always 
done. One reason is that pilots may 
accept a certain amount of unusual 
danger as a part of routine operations. 
This attitude can be combatted by an 
appeal to reason. But a much more 
powerful and understandable obstruc- 
tion to the reporting of dangers is one 
to which I alluded before: The pilot 
does not want to involve himself in 
further trouble or in any way to jeop- 
ardize his reputation or his pilot’s cer- 
tificate. This is a very serious situation. 
It is the result of actions taken by gov- 
ernment lawyers who feel impelled by 
their interpretations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to investigate incident re- 
ports for the purpose of determining 
whether a regulation had been violated 
so that punitive action can be taken. 
No responsible person condones culpa- 
ble negligence or wilful misconduct but 
modern ideas of punishment depart 
considerably from the old concept that 
punitive measures are effective in im- 
proving safety. The pamphlet “Crime 
& Punishment” published by the Flight 
Safety Foundation contains an interest- 
ing study of this problem by Professor 
Kenneth Andrews of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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NACA and the Air Line Pilots 


Pilots and the pilot's operational viewpoint are represented on many 
high-level agencies. Here is a report on one of them, the NACA. 


Beyond its daily activities, the Air 
ine Pilots Association is representing 
ts members in connection with the 
vork of many organizations that, often 
inheralded and unheadlined, are pro- 
iding the real basis of aviation prog- 
ess. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
s; the National Advisory Committee for 
\eronautics, the government’s aero- 
\autical research agency. 

Although in this day of Alphabetese 
the NACA, as it is often called, is 
ymetimes lost in the shuffie of alpha- 
betical agencies, it is not a new nor 
inactive agency. 

Formed in 1915 

Actually, it came into being in com- 
pliance with an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1915. President 
Wilson appointed the original 12-man 
Committee in April of that year. This 
year, the NACA celebrated its 40th 
Anniversary, able to look back on four 
decades of illustrious achievements. In 
1929, membership of the Committee 
was increased to 15 and then, in 1948, 
to 17. 


In the conduct of its business, which 
is scientific research in aeronautics, the 
NACA has functioned to serve the 
needs of all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Serving without pay, the 
Committee operates like a Board of 
Directors, establishing policy and plan- 
ning the research programs to be fol- 
lowed by the 7,000 Civil Service per- 
sonnel who make up the technical and 
administrative staff of the NACA. 


5 Pilot-lmportant Committees 

Of the 27 technical committees of 
the NACA, five are most directly con- 
cerned with presenting the operational 
viewpoint in connection with planning 
of the NACA’s research programs. The 
technical committees study such prob- 
lems, and in turn recommend to the 
Main Committee research programs. 
The Main Committee establishes policy 
and research programs which the 7,000 
research scientists and supporting per- 
sonnel—the paid staff of NACA—fol- 
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low. These committees are: Committee 
on Operating Problems, Subcommittee 
on Flight Safety, Subcommittee on Me- 
teorological Problems, Subcommittee 
on Icing Problems, and Subcommittee 
on Aircraft Noise. — 


Committee Members 


Membership on these Committees is 
not by organization, but as individuals 
with particular and qualified talents 
that make their experience of value to 
the NACA. ALPA is _ represented 
through President Sayen’s personal ap- 
pointment to the Committee on Oper- 
ating Problems. 


In addition to Sayen and numerous 
flying officers from the military services, 
membership on these committees in- 
clude the following with long experi- 
ence as pilots: M. G. Beard, vice presi- 
dent of American Airlines; Henry T. 


Merrill, Eastern Airlines; Melvin N. _ 


Gough, chief of the Flight Research 
Division of NACA’s Langley Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory; Lawrence A. Clous- 
ing, assistant chief of the Full Scale 
and Flight Research Division of 
NACA’s Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 
(all members of the Committee on Op- 
erating Problems); Scott Flower, Pan 
American World Airways; Carl M. 
Christenson, United Air Lines (mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Flight 
Safety) ; Robert N. Buck, Trans World 
Airlines; and Martin B. Cahill, North- 
west Airlines (members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Meteorological Problems) . 


Early History 

Since 1915 the research conducted 
by the NACA has been concerned with 
improving the ability to design aircraft 
that can be controlled and flown within 
the capabilities of the human. Through 
the years most of this research has been 
roughly classified into four categories, 
namely: aerodynamics, propulsion, 
structures and operating problems. 

The early years of the NACA were 
a period of slow growth. It was not 
until 1920 that the NACA’s first wind 
tunnel, at the Langley Aeronautical 
Laboratory, was placed in operation. 


But by 1929, the aeronautical re- 
search of the NACA had overcome the 


long lead which had been enjoyed in 
earlier years by the European nations. 
In that year, the Colli¢r Trophy was 
awarded to the NACA for development 
of what has become internationally 
known as the NACA cowl. Applica- 
tion of this streamlining around air- 
craft engines resulted in speed increases 
up to 15% with addition of power. 

Soon after, work was completed 
which established the best position, 
aerodynamically, for engines. This re- 
sulted in nacelles being centered along 
the leading edge of the wings, instead 
of hung below as in the case of the 
Ford trimotor and other earlier air- 
planes. The Martin B-10, one of the 
first military aircraft to incorporate 
such advanced practice, showed itself 
to be a bomber that was faster than the 
current fighter airplanes. 

During the thirties, the NACA devel- 
oped more than a hundred different 
sections or airfoils. The “two-thirty” 
series of wings were among the most 
successful, and became the most widely 
used wing sections in the world. 


In the late thirties, the NACA devel- 
oped several new “families” of low- 
drag wing sections. First application of 
the principle of the so-called laminar 
flow wing was on the famous North 
American P-51 Mustang. 


NACA and World War Il 

During World War II, for the most 
part, the NACA had to change its 
work from emphasis on fundamental 
research projects to specialized research 
designed to bring about immediate im- 
provement in military aircraft already 
designed. Fortunately, work already ac- 
complished had resulted in accumula- 
tion of a large backlog of data awaiting 
use. High speed propellers, new devices 
for maintenance of stability and con- 
trol, improved systems for cowling and 
cooling engines at high speeds, and ad- 
vances in knowledge of structural ele- 
ments . . . the results of basic research 
on fundamental aeronautical problems 
carried on for 20 years . . . all were 
available for use. 

Between December 1941 and Decem- 
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ber 1944, the NACA made design 
studies and tests of 115 types of air- 
planes. 

Research Centers 

Today, the NACA operates three 
principal research centers, and two 
smaller stations. They are: 

Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, 
the largest and oldest of the research 
establishments of the NACA, located 
at Langley Field, near Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. It is named in honor of Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, for many years sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian, who was in- 
ternationally known for his pioneering 
in aeronautics. Construction of the 
Laboratory was begun during World 
War I, and by 1920 the first wind tun- 
nel and engine test setups had been put 
into operation. More than 3,000 scien- 
tists and supporting personnel are now 
stationed at the Langley Laboratory. 
The problems studied include, in addi- 
tion to aerodynamic investigations 
ranging from low speed to more than 
ten times the velocity of sound (7600 
mph at sea level), hydrodynamics and 
structures. 


The Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, 
at Moffett Field, California, about 50 
miles south of San Francisco. Author- 
ized by Congress in 1939, the Labora- 
tory was named in honor of the late 
Joseph S. Ames, for many years at 
Johns Hopkins University; he was a 
member of the NACA from 1915 to 
1939, and its chairman from 1927 to 
1939. Staffed by nearly 1,500 men and 
women, the Laboratory concentrates on 
aerodynamic problems. Here is located 
the world’s largest wind tunnel, with 
a test section measuring 40- by 80- feet. 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, 
located at the Cleveland, Ohio, air- 
port. Authorized by Congress in 1940, 
the Laboratory was named in honor of 
the late George W. Lewis, director of 
aeronautical research of the NACA 
from 1919 to 1947. A staff nearing 
3,000 is intensively studying ways and 
means of obtaining more powerful, 
more efficient engines for tomorrow’s 
airplanes and guided missiles. 

The High-Speed Flight Station, lo- 
cated at Edwards Air Force Base, on 
the Mojave Desert, California, estab- 





Dr. J. C. Hunsaker 


On April 14, Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics was 
awarded the Langley Gold Medal 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
presentation was made at a private 
reception and dinner in the Great 
Hall of the Smithsonian on the oc- 
casion of the 40th anniversary of 
NACA, by the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, Chief Justice of the United 
States, acting in his capacity as 





Hunsaker Awarded Langley Medal 


Chancellor of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian. 

Award of the Langley Medal as 
stated in the citation, was “in recog- 
nition of your unique and superla- 
tively important contributions to 
aeronautics as a distinguished de- 
signer of aircraft, as the creator of 
a great center for instruction in 
aeronautical engineering, and as the 
scientific genius under whose leader- 
ship the present-day National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 
has become the world’s greatest 
scientific aeronautic research organ- 
ization.” 

The Smithsonian’s award to Dr. 
Hunsaker was the eighth presenta- 
tion of the Langley Medal, and the 
first since 1935 when it was given 
to the late Dr. Joseph S. Ames, an 
original appointee to the NACA and 
at the time its chairman, and presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University. 
First recipients were Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, in 1909. In 1913 
Glenn H. Curtiss and Gustave Eiffel, 
the French scientist, received the 
medal. In 1927, it went to Charles 
A. Lindbergh, and in 1929 to Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and Charles M. Manly, 
builder of the engine which powered 
the original Langley airplane. 
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lished in 1944. Here transonic and su- 
personic research airplanes, including 
the Bell X-1 series and the Douglas 
X-3, are used to obtain, in actual 
flight, answers to pressing aeronautical 
problems. 

The Pilotless Aircraft Research Sta- 
tion, located at Wallops Island, off the 
Virginia Coast. Established in 1945, 
the station is the site for launching of 
rocket-powered models. The models 
carry complex instrumentation which 
sends back, through telemetering, in- 
formation vitally needed in the design 
of aircraft and guided missiles. 


Aerodynamics 

In the field of aerodynamics the re- 
sults have gone directly into improving 
the performance of the aircraft in all 
respects, take-off, climb, maneuver, 
cruise, descent and landing. The results 
of this improvement in performance 
are evident not only in our latest mili- 
tary aircraft but also in our commercial 
aircraft and cockpits. If a more effi- 
cient control system was devised by the 
scientists in the many specialized wind 
tunnel facilities, thought was always 
given as to how effective these controls 
are in the hands of the pilot. Stick 
force per G is one of the control criteria 
which came out of the NACA flying 
and handling quality studies which is 
most important to the pilot. These fly- 
ing and handling quality studies origi- 
nally conducted at the NACA Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory have afforded 
basic means of interpreting aerody- 
namic stability and control airplane 
characteristics in terms of acceptability 
by the pilot. 


Power Plant Research 


The aircraft power plant must also 
be designed and operated such that the 
pilot can smoothly integrate the pro- 
pulsion unit with the airframe charac- 
teristics to successfully form necessary 
flight maneuvers. 

The basic research that is ever going 
forward in reciprocating, turbo-jet, 
turbo-fan, ram-jet and rocket engines 
is always directed towards ease and 
flexibility of control. Equipment devices 
and instrumentation are developed to 
furnish the pilot with a crutch to help 
control some of these complicated pow- 
erplants but in the final analysis the 
hand on the throttle is the ultimate 
control. 

Aircraft Structure 

Research in aircraft structures to 
make the aircraft flexible and opera- 
tional under all types of weather and 
maneuvering conditions are again di- 
rectly related to the capabilities of the 
human pilot. To determine what aero- 
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aynamic loads do to the aircraft and 
the resultant forces felt by the pilot 
are of primary importance in the at- 
tainment of successful flight. Aircraft 
fatigue, landing loads, maneuver loads 
and vibration and flutter are some of 
the basic studies that are used in the 
design of the aircraft structure. 


Other Scientific Research 


Problems of determining the atmos- 
pheric characteristics and associated 
hazards such as turbulence, ice, hail, 
heavy precipitation are most important 
n designing for or in helping the pilot 
‘ope with these adverse operating con- 
litions. 

Providing the pilot with accurate 
neans of determining air-speed, alti- 
ude and attitude have received con- 
iderable attention as the speed, range 
ind altitude of aircraft have continued 
o increase. 

Problems of engine reliability, run- 
vay tire friction coefficients, thrust 

versal, aircraft noise, ditching pro- 
edures, spin recovery studies, crash 
urvival, aircraft and crash-fire inert- 
ng systems are among some of the 
ay-to-day operating problems that di- 
rectly concern the pilot and which are 
receiving NACA attention. 


The NACA-Pilot Relationship 


All of these things ultimately have 
direct effect on you, the individual 
pilot. It all affects your safety and in 
many ways your entire professional 
career. Many of the things NACA is 
working on today may not, it is true, 
have immediate application. But come 
the results will— if not today, perhaps 
tomorrow or the next day. And without 
many even realizing it, the professional 
air line pilot will be having a hand in 
through his representative’s activities 
on NACA. 

Of its relation with the pilots, the 
NACA says: 

“The results of NACA research in 
all of the various research fields that 
go into today’s military air-arm are 
reflected in tomorrow’s commercial 
transportation system. True basic re- 
search in these fields may not always 
be directed, initially, toward the pilot 
but the system of applied research, de- 
velopment and operational usefulness 
in America’s aircraft industry results in 
the goal of providing the pilot with the 
best equipment to accomplish safe 
flight. The NACA encourages discus- 
sion of the problems of the pilot in the 
operation of aircraft and through this 
medium is able to advise the industry 
on the application of available data 
for aircraft design to alleviate the pilot 
of these problems.” 
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The Chicago Midway Tower—The Nation's Busiest 


This busy air of ours is getting busier 
all the time. To traffic-harried air line 


pilots that bit of news is probably .- 


merely confirmation of suspicion. 

But even few pilots probably know 
exactly how busy our air lanes are. The 
answer to that question and how one 


area stacks up in relation to another is_ 


revealed in CAA statistics embodied in 
a report on “Federal Airways Air Traf- 
fic Activity,” published by the CAA, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

The busiest? Right in ALPA’s own 
back yard with Chicago (Midway) be- 
ing tops among the nation’s airports in 
the number of arrivals and departures 
in 1954 for the third straight year ac- 
cording to the CAA’s figures. ~ 

Midway Airport, with 349,363 air- 
craft. movements recorded in the CAA 
operated control tower, was far in 
front of second place, Los Angeles, 
which registered 279,630 movements in 
calendar year 1954. Other cities among 
the top ten in total civil and military 
movements were: 


Miami 268,889 
Honolulu, T. H. 266,583 
New York (LaGuardia) 236,012 
Denver 235,362 
Cleveland 223,741 
Dallas 215,685 
Atlanta 211,674 
Louisville (Bowman) 210,507 


When purely local operations were 
excluded from the count, Chicago 
(Midway) also led, with 330,872 oper- 
ations, by air carriers and itinerant 
civil and military planes. New York’s 
La Guardia was second in this category 
with 228,088, followed by: 


Washington National 199,489 


Los Angeles 196,558 
Dallas 195,343 
San Francisco 165,810 
Cleveland 160,052 
Miami 159,595 
St. Louis 154,509 
Atlanta 154,276 


Control towers operated by CAA 
handled a grand total of 17,944,523 
aircraft movements during the year, or 
49,200 in every 24-hour period and 
2,050 every hour during the year. The 
total for the year was 1.1 million above 
the 1953 level, a gain of seven per 
cent. 

Also on the increase during 1954 
were the fix postings handled by CAA 
air route traffic control centers and 
RAPCONS (radar approach control) 
centers, both of which reflect the vol- 
ume of air traffic along the airways 
between major terminal points. (A fix 
posting is a report by the pilot of an 
aircraft on an instrument flight rules 
flight over a specific reporting point 
or fix.) 

During the year, 16,865,819 fix post- 
ings were recorded, against 15,026,893 
in 1953 and 13,136,703 in 1952. Five 
CAA air route centers each handled 
more than 800,000 fix postings in 1954. 
They were: 


New York 1,740,404 
Chicago 937,042 
Oakland 914,457 
Washington 894,341 
Atlanta 857,060 


Together, these five centers handled 
approximately one-third of all the fix 
postings recorded during the year. 
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ARTC's Problem is This: It must take care of 
the present, look to future at the same time. 


By Wayne Hendershot 
Chief, Traffic Control Procedures Div., CAA 


There are many facets of this par- 
ticular problem which are already 
known to the majority of pilots who 
have been exposed to handling by 
ARTC centers. Therefore, I won't 
cover each and every one. I will, how- 
ever, point out some of the basic ele- 
ments and elaborate on one or two with 
which some of you may not be too fa- 
miliar. 

Directly Related Factors 

The following factors relate directly 
to problems with which the center con- 
troller is faced: 

>» Inadequate methods and equip- 
ment for transfer of data between con- 
trollers ; 

> Inadequate presentation of flight 
and control data to controllers; 

>» Delay in communication between 
controller and pilot; 

> Failure or inability of pilots to 
adhere to provisions of their flight 
plans; and 

>» Incompatibility of the L/MF and 
VHF airway systems. 

Some pilots may have read the re- 
port prepared by the special operations 
working group known as “SWG-5”, or 
may have even worked as part of that 
group which initiated, demonstrated. 
and evaluated the procedures and 
equipments required for efficient traffic 
control. 


Many Problems Still Exist 

This report is now three years old 
and many of the problems, particularly 
flight posting, are still with us and in 
some areas have multiplied and aggra- 
vated the traffic control problem. 

I refer specifically to the two-airway 
systems with which we, both pilots and 
controllers, are attempting to live. Es- 
tablishment of the long needed all wea- 
ther visual navigation system, which in 
many cases overlaps or crisscrosses the 
L/MF system, has increased the com- 
plexity of fix posting on the flight 
progress boards thus requiring that 
more time be spent scanning the boards 
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to detect possible conflictions. 

Naturally, if the information which 
the controller uses to effect separation 
is difficult to correlate, and requires 
considerable study, the desired objec- 
tive, efficient traffic control, is not al- 
ways obtained. 

The constant “putting together the 
picture” by means of flight progress 
strips, upon which much information is 
written (oftentimes hurriedly and not 
too clearly) is tiresome and, if such 
information is not initially put on these 
strips correctly, it is necessary that the 
controller check the source and obtain 
the necessary corrections. 

All this is time consuming and takes 
the controller’s mind from his primary 
function of issuing clearances to effect 
the safe and expeditious movement of 
the traffic under his jurisdiction. 

Now, let me go back to the basic 
reason for the establishment of centers. 
There had to exist a semblance. of order 
in the use of the airspace so that IFR 
traffic could move through that air- 
space with safety. A central location 
to exercise this control was established 
and others added as the traffic in- 
creased and additional airways were es- 
tablished and additional funds became 
available. 


Constant Expansion 


The history has been one of con- 
stant expansion, and the manner of 
flight posting has always been a prob- 
lem as evidenced by the many changes 
made in the method of portraying the 
data and the type of flight progress 
strip used. 

Thus far, we have only scratched the 
surface of the flight posting difficulty. 
The additional handling of this data, 
after it is placed on the strips, is also 
something which needs further study 
for, in the passing of data from sector 
to sector and center to center, we come 
up against that old bugaboo “data 
transfer.” We have tried many differ- 
ent methods to get this data from one 


man to another, but usually revert to 
interphone as the most expedient 
means to date. Naturally, this requires 
two men on the interphone line at the 
same time; one to transmit and the 
other to receive and record the flight 
information. In respect to transfer and 
presentation of data, the manual effort 
involved in the collection, dissemina- 
tion, and display of flight data between 
sectors, both within and between cen- 
ters, requires much more of the con- 
troller’s time than is given to analyzing 
control problems. Distraction of a con- 
troller’s attention from his primary re- 
sponsibility is reflected in the delays to 
aircraft under his jurisdiction and pre- 
vents efficient utilization of the air- 
space. 


Working on New Plan 


As I said previously, many differ- 
ent means have been tried to get the 
data from one controller to another 
and we have often gone back to the 
interphone. Now we are working on a 
plan which seems to have considerable 
immediate potential and it revolves 
around an expanded use of the CAA 
teletypewriter system. This plan, if it 
is to be implemented nationwide, will 
require some change in flight data and 
flight plan handling within the center. 
The operators, and I refer to all—civil, 
air carrier or military—will not be re- 
quired to make any changes to their 
current methods of operation and no 
surface changes will be noticeable. 


The internal changes, however, will 
result in a considerable saving in man- 
powe7 in the center and it is visualized 
that such saving will result in more 
efficient handling of all IFR aircraft 
by the centers. 

In order to fully implement this par- 
ticular type of operation, the CAA 
must realign a number of its teletype- 
writer circuits and re-arrange center 
equipment. The Air Force has placed 
considerable stress on mass movements 
of long range IFR training flights and 
the relay of the lengthy related con- 
trol data has been expedited by the 
use of the existing teletypewriter 
system. 


A Final Word 


I have one last thought I’d like to 
pass on; we are all trying to develop a 
system which will take care of our con- 
temporary problems, and looking into 
the planning crystal so that when the 
civil jets and helicopters arrive en 
masse, we'll be able to give satisfactory 
service to all users of the airspace. 


Condensed from a paper delivered at the 
1954 ALPA Air Safety Forum. 
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Effective Accident Prevention ... 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Be that as it may, flying is still an 
art and as a consequence there exists 
a vast area of operations which re- 
mains in the realm of good judgment, 
of special interpretation of regulations 
in the light of peculiar conditions, and 
even of authorized violations of the 
regulations. The reporting of dangerous 
situations, however, seems to be effec- 
ively blocked by procedures within the 
zovernment or by the legal system 
which gives the pilot a feeling that he 
s putting his foot in his mouth when 
1e reports an incident, and he must be 
yrepared to defend himself from legal 
ittacks. 

Proof of this was furnished by the 
‘ecent survey of near collisions con- 
lucted by the Air Transport Associa- 
ion. It was believed that near misses 
vere occurring at a rate much greater 
han the rate reported by pilots. Pilots 
vere reluctant to report because of fear 
f involving themselves in government 
nvestigations. The ATA then prepared 

form, for reporting near misses, 
which required no identification. The 
results were astounding, not so much 
in the number of incidents reported 
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which was more or less expected, but 
in the prompt response by pilots to 
report near misses when they were 
freed of the fear of possible repercus- 
sions. 

By looking back, by aftercasting, a 
flight recorder can help us peer into 
the future to determine what can be 
done to avoid trouble. But to this must 
be added the cooperation of pilots and 
all other personnel who can pass on 
information beyond the ability of a 
flight recorder to develop. 

If no solution to the punitive aspects 
of incident reporting i: in sight, it is 
suggested that a small group be formed 
to delve into this problem immediately 
to determine a suitable course of action 


Toward Tomorrow . 


(Concluded from Page 4) 

this in a sphere of fierce competition 
and in the era of the world’s most 
numerous and darkest antagonisms. 

Could it be perhaps that survival for 
all will emerge from a mutual concern 
for human safety? Might the eventual 
brotherhood of man be expressed in 
voluntary disciplines based upon com- 
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satisfactory to all concerned so that ac- 
cidents can be prevented by reporting 
incidents. 


Accident Investigation 

In the absence of a good incident 
reporting system, and even if it existed, 
we must still learn as much as possible 
from accident investigations. Two types 
of information are brought out at acci- 
dent investigations: information that 
bears directly on the probable cause 
and information that reaches far back 
beyond it. It seems’ ridiculous that 
pilots are compelled to resort to the 
Fifth Amendment of the Constitution 
to protect themselves after giving testi- 
mony at an accident investigation, or 
that they should seek legal assistance 
prior to giving their testimony. Or that 
management must be careful in dis- 
tributing information on safety or that 


mon respect for human life? 

In air transportation our safety pro- 
cedures have grown immeasurably. In 
the beginning, they were warnings of 
danger. Now they are studies of pre- 
ventive measures against development 
of hazards. And such is the degree of 
cooperation that we begin to wonder 
if our frescoes on the clouds of the 
skies may have larger implications than 
the building of international air travel. 
From our cockpits and desks and lab- 
oratories and control towers we believe 
human nature is ready for higher levels 
of cooperation. 

If dedication to the enforceable safe- 
ty of others could reach beyond the law 
of life for air travel, what might not 
accrue to the peace of the world as we 
struggle toward tomorrow? 
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discussions on safety go unrecorded be- 
cause of the fear that they may later 
be used against the company or the 
pilot in an accident investigation and 
subsequent legal action. The need to 
protect the interests of passengers who 
suffer from an accident must be con- 
ceded but some way should also be 
found to counteract the threat of a 
legal system which permits a lawyer to 
use safety information to advance the 
interests of a particular client and thus 
paradoxically affect adversely the safety 
of the public by thwarting freedom in 
developing safety information. 

Accidents offer opportunities to elicit 
information beyond that required to 
determine the probable cause of an 
accident. 

To accomplish this, changes in acci- 
dent procedures appear desirable be- 
cause here again the specter of the law 
interferes. One cannot fight nature very 
long. It is in man’s nature to try to 
protect and defend himself. It is nat- 
ural to expect that at public hearings 
the vast amount of knowledge and ex- 
perience available from pilots, mainte- 
nance people, management and others 
will not be voluntarily exposed to pub- 
lic scrutiny; people will avoid hanging 
up dirty linen if such information can 
be used to the discredit and economic 
loss of the person who gives the infor- 
mation. Accident investigation might, 
therefore, from the point of view of 
public hearings, be limited strictly to 
the evidence at hand which might lead 
to determine the probable cause of the 
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accident or list the factors that con- 
tributed to the accident. Even in such 
limited investigations the threat of legal 
and punitive action will inhibit full 
freedom of expression. But information 
would not be as encompassing as in- 
vestigations which go into ramifications 
not directly concerned with the acci- 
dent. Then further interrogations could 
be conducted privately from clues pre- 
sented as a result of the accident to 
determine what other safety informa- 
tion can be learned from it. 


This discussion emphasizes the need 
for flight recorders and incident report- 
ing so that preventive measures can be 
taken to forestall accidents. It also fo- 
cuses attention on legal obstacles and 
associated problems of procedure which 
are hard to solve. Much of the trouble 
is based on antiquated concepts of the 
reasons for punishment. The industry 
has solved other difficult problems. 
Why not slay the legal spector in acci- 
dent investigation and incident report- 
ing so that accidents can be prevented 
by the free sharing of experience and 
knowledge? 





Arrangements have 


—SERVICE POLICY. 





ANDERS’ “88” SERVICE 
17029 2ist Avenue, South West 


Seattle 66, Washington 


ANDERS' "88" SERVICE 


SAVE UP TO *1,000 OR MORE 
ON NEW 1955 OLDSMOBILE 


New cars—You pick up at factory in Lansing, Mich. 
een made with a dependable, authorized 
Oldsmobile dealer for processing of your order. This service is 
available to members of ALPA, their families, and friends. Don't 
fail to take advantage of this service offered by an active pilot 
member of ALPA. Service includes: 


ALL MODELS, "88," "S88," "98" — ANY EQUIPMENT — ANY 
BODY STYLE—COMPLETE FACTORY SERVICE—ANY COLOR 
COMBINATION—21-DAY DELIVERY—FACTORY GUARANTEE 


FILL IN --- AND MAIL FOR EXACT QUOTATION 





FACTORY-INSTALLED 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
PLEASE CHECK 





0 Hydramotic 
Without obligation, send me quotation on } Super dix radic 
model checked, with special equipment also 4 Tinted gloss 
te 

as checked. 7 Pawer-ieehes” 

“oaQss 6 ” “aq i) a shadoo tefts 

uTo. window 

SERIES “88 SERIES “S88 SERIES “98 [] White sidewall tires 
C) 2-door sedan ( 2-door sedan C) 4-door sedan () Autronic eye 
(1 4-door sedan (CO 4-door sedan (Deluxe 2-dr. Holiday LJ Wheel trim rings 


(J 2-door Holiday 


0 4-door Holiday Sp ecdowgae C Starfire Convertible 
NAME_ FECT Pants oe ae Oohs emer 

es Pee er 

CITY paaiticenesei RUSH scewroet 
ZONE STATE 


() Deluxe 4-dr. Holiday 
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Wheel disks 

Auto. op. antenna 
(_] Hand brake signal 
Lj Electric clock 
C] Rear seat s er 
[-] Back-up lig 
C] Dix. steering wheel 
Oo m seat cushions 


C Custom lounge cushion 
(_] Olds air condition 
[_] Rear fender panels 
(J H.D. Air cleaner 
+ Eront courtesy iit 
cou ites 
C] 202 h.p. engine for 
"gs"" only 
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ALPA MEMBERS ONLY! 


Karl Ruppenthal makes available to ALPA members the finest in cameras, projectors, and tape record- 
ers... all at important savings. These items are demonstrators" or "display models." Some have had 
a roll or two of film run through them. Frankly you won't be able to tell them from brand new! All 
carry the manufacturers full guarantee. What's more, you can order any item and try it for a week. 


If you are not absolutely satisfied in every way, return it for a full refund. 


r 
| KARL RUPPENTHAL 
| 1711 Guinda Street, Palo Alto, California 


| [] $10 is enclosed. Please send me 
| until it is paid for. 


tape oe 
| 


_____ is enclosed. Please send me 


Revere TR-200 Record- 
er - Radio Combination. 
Wonderful for the kids 
in school. Lots of fun on 
parties. Regularly 
$224.50. ALPA special 
$149. Same model with- 
out radio regularly 
$169.50. ALPA special 
$119. 


Famous Remington 
Quiet-Riters—all brand 
new! Regularly $120. 
ALPA price $94. Buy 
one for no money down 
and $5 per month. Other 
makes and models avail- 


' able. Write for prices. 


"26" 16 MM Magazine 


Turret Camera by 


Revere. Complete with 
f 2.7 lens. Regularly 
$187.50. ALPA special 
$123. With f 1.9 lens 
regularly $212.50. ALPA 
special $140. 


DeLuxe ''85" Projector 
for your 8mm movies. 
Complete with 500 watt 
lamp. Lifetime guaran- 
tee! Regularly $124.50. 
ALPA special $93. 


8mm Movie Cameras 


Regular 
Price 


Revere 80 f 2.5 Wollensak $ 97.50 
Revere 50 f 2.8 49.50 
Revere 84 turret f 2.5 122.50 
Revere 70 magazine f 2.8 109.50 
Bolex .B-8 f 2.8 119.00 


Miniature Cameras 
MINOX Ills 139.50 


(Only 3 demonstrators available.) 


35mm Cameras 
Voigtlander Vitessa f 3.5 99.50 
Argus C-3 66.50 


Stereo Cameras 
Revere 33 f 3.5 174.50 


35mm Projectors 
Revere 444 : 69.50 
Argus 66.50 


Revere 888 Automatic 119.50 


Movie Projectors 
B&H 202 Filmsound 719.00 
Revere 16mm Sound 325.00 
Revere P-48 16mm 182.50 


Tape Recorders 

Revere T-700D Keyboard 

dual speed model 212.50 
Revere TR-800D radio 

combination—dual speed 265.00 


Quantities limited. Wherever possible give second 


and third choice. 








(item) 


l | may return it for a full refund after a week's trial if | am not satisfied in every respect. 


Short on cash? Buy any item for 
j iust $10 down and $10 a month 

(small carrying charge). 
| Money back guarantee, of course. 


Name 


Airline 





Address 


. I'll pay $10 a month 


. | understand that 


ALPA 
* Special 


$ 68.50 
37.95 
88.50 
83.50 
96.50 


107.00 


79.50 
53.00 


125.00 


52.00 
53.00 
99.00 


595.00 
245.00 
132.50 


159.50 
199.50 








Same 














June, 1955 


Pace 19 





Something new for 


Flying... 


COSMETAN! 


SUN 
GLASSES 


Here’s a startling new lens development 
for greater flying safety and comfort in.the 
sun. Never before has there been a sun glass 
that gives such tremendous protection in the 
sun — yet actually sharpens, not just dark- 
ens your vision. 

Cosmetan lets you see naturally in the 
most blinding sun glare aloft. Kills eye- 
torturing reflected glare from planes, run- 
ways, water, ice or snow on the ground. 

And actually improves your vision on hazy 
days. Makes distant objects, clouds, land- 
scapes stand out — emphasizes their three- 
dimensional appearance. 





Brown in color, Cosmetan really combines 
four different color “filters” — green, am- 
ber, blue, pink (to screen out more sunburn 
and heat rays). The result — a whole new 
experience in “‘seeing”’ in the sun. The ulti- 
mate in sunlight control. 

Precision-ground and polished to the very 
highest standards of quality, Cosmetan Sun 
Glasses are by all odds the finest you can 
buy for your eyes. 

See for yourself, wherever professional 
eye care services are rendered. And take 
your pick of many smart new frame styles. 





Gives more protection in the sun. 
10th I 


° Confe 
Makes distant objects stand out. §& —Pag 


Improves your vision on hazy days. 


American Gis 


CHELSEA, 


T T.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 





